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The private man, who can give lessons of government to such as publickly exercise this art, deserves the name of royal no less than they.
No difference between a great family and a small commonwealth.
The politician must command on his own judgment, and not by the suggestion of others. (a/irr<-7rmx/<TO$.)1
P. 262. The absurdity of the Greeks, who divided all mankind into Greeks and barbarians. The folly of all distinction and division without a difference.
P. 269. The fable of the contrary revolutions in the universe at periodical times, with the alternate destruction and reproduction of all creatures.
P. 273. The disorder and the evil in the natural world, accounted for from the nature of 2 matter, while it was yet a chaos.
The former revolution, in which the Divinity himself immediately conducted every thing, is called the
1   P. 261.  K$J> 5ia(f)v'\a.i;r)5 TO fj.r) (nrovQafeu' evrt rots ovoftacri, TrAoucrttorepos ets TO yrjpas avafiavrjcr'r) (ppovycreojs.
2  Plato, with tlio Pythagoreans, looked upon matter as co-ctcrnal with the Deity, but receiving its order and design entirely from him.    (See Timams, the Locrian, de Animu, Muiuli.)
NOTICS.
P. 2G6. Tow ?rpos 7eXwra.] An allusion perhaps to the Avcs of Aristophanes, or to some other cornicle writer, for Plato (as well as Socrates) had often been the subject of their ridicule.
Ib.  Ev Tf\ TrepL rov tro^icm?*'.]    V. Sophistam, p. 227,
268.   IIept TTJV Arpecus.]    See Euripid.  Great  v.  1001. and Electra v. 720.
269.   M^r' au <5uw rtve Oe<a.'\   Alluding to the Persian doctrine of a good and of an evil principle.